JOAN    OF    ARC
very route indicated by Joan, and the English would not
raise a finger to stop him. The fact alone proves nothing,
of course: she had no means of knowing what the English
would do since she was in total ignorance of their
strength; though it must be admitted that the French
generals knew very little more, since they troubled with
such tedious details as little as did Joan's Voices. The
real difference between the Bastard's point of view and
hers was less one of knowledge than of something else:
a cautious adherence to convention bred of the spirit of
the time on one side, and an instinct born of God knows
what on the other, that the fundamental secret of victory
in war lies in seeking out the enemy wherever he is and
destroying him.
The plan adopted, against which Joan kicked so
vigorously, was to bring a fleet of sailing barges up the
river from Orleans, put the live-stock and provisions
aboard, send the boats down on the current and unload
them at the Poterne Chesneau. The only English garrison
on that side was at Saint Loup, and to keep them diverted
a strong party was sent out from Orleans to make a
demonstration before it. Unfortunately the wind had
been blowing from the east for several days and the
barges had been unable to put out. While Joan and the
Bastard were talking the wind suddenly veered round to
the west; the boats ran up briskly, took on their cargoes
and were back again before nightfall. The demonstrating
party then went home in triumph with a captured English
standard. "From that moment/' declared the Bastard
at the Rehabilitation (he was Count of Dunois by then),
"I believed in Joan as I had not before."
The next difficulty arose when it was revealed to her
that the army was to return to Blois, since there was no
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